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ABSTRACT 

One facet in the development of a good program of 
reading is conscientious planning. The use of behayiorally stated 
objectives developed on a weekly ^ monthly, and unit basis provides 
the teacher with a means for measurable and meaningful evaluation. 
Individual diagnosis enables the teacher to know the level of 
instruction at which to begin a child and the specific reading skills 
he needs. Informal inventories, diagnostic tests, intelligence tests, 
ear and eye tests, and interest inventories are meaningful tools to 
employ at this stage of a reading program. Reading materials should 
be of varied interests and difficulty levels. This could include 
several sets of basal readers, supplementary materials, and 
multi-media materials. .With this wide variety of materials a teacher 
can choose those that are appropriate to the level of each child. . 
Meaningful reinforcement procedures are of high importance in a 
successful reading program. The most effective reinforcements appear 
to be those directed toward the positive aspects of a program. A 
continuous evaluation based on objectives constitutes the final major 
phase of a reading program. The effectiveness of a program should be 
measured through an evaluation of the child's progress in relation to 
the objectives written for that child. . (WR) 
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KEYS TO A SUCCESSFUL READING PROGRAiM 



A successful program in reading entails many different facets • 
The most important facet involved in developing a good program of 
reading involves conscientious planning. Like Alice in Wonderland , 
the reading teacher must knovr where she is going and hoTf shtrwill get 
there with each child. Individual differences of children ha'\re to be 
considered. Every child must have daily success experiences If he is 
to be successful. 

The most successful vja^y to know where you're going and how you*re 
going to get there in a reading program is through the development 
of behavlorally stated objectives. Teachers should work together, to 
determine long range behavioral objectives in reading. This coopera- 
tive planning provides continuity^ carry over and consistency in the 
total reading program. In addition to the long range objectives, each 
teacher needs to establish behavioral objectives on a weekly, monthly 
and unit basis that are measurable and provide meaningful evaluation. 
Too often reading teachers tend to generalize too much in stating 
their objective?. For example, "to help the children read better'' is 
too broad for meaningful evaluation. How would the teacher Icnow when 
a child has reached the desired goal of "reading better"? More meaning- 
ful and measurable objectives must be Tjritten. For example: "After 
instruction in syllabication by the teacher^ the child v/ill be able 
to divide into syllable 8Cffo of the given words on a teacher made 
test." ' 

The task of i«rriting behavioral objectives is time consuming and 
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at times, difficult, but the benefits reaped far outireigh the efforts. 

The second major ingredient .of a successful reading program in- 
volves individual diagnosis. This helps the teacher to know the level 
of instruction at ^'?hich she should begin ^ath a child and T-rhat specific 
reading skills he needs. Informal inventories, diagnostic tests, in- 
telligence tests, ear and eye tests and interest inventories are 
meaningful tools to employ at this stag^i. of the program. From the 
. diagnostic results the teacher can begin to formulate behavioral ob- 
jectives for each child. An informal reading diagnosis provides im- 
mediate information about each individual's strengths and vreaknesses 
end provides continuous information to enable a teacher to modify and 
adapt her program based on its effectiveness for each student. The 
standardized tests given by most schools at the end of the year for 
all students won^t suffice as a diagnosis on vrhich to instruct. Hot 
enough concrete information is provided on Tzhich an individual teacher 
can modify her program to meet the needs of each individual child. 

The third ingredient for a successful reading program involves 
the availability of a mde selection of reading materials to both 
teacher and student. I^o knoTm reading program or method can fit the 
needs of all teachers and all students. Some children respond different- 
ly. Some- t'^a Cher s can utilize some materials and methods more effective- 
ly than others. It is for these reasons that ^ a mde variety of 
materials and methods must be readily accessibiis to both teachers 
and students. Reading materials should include several sets of basal 
readers, including linguistic and phonetic readers and some special 
types of materials that are related to a particular approach such as 
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programmed readers, a variety of supplementary materials such as work- 
tiooks, gamesp transparencies, duplicating masters, multi-level kits, 
high interest - lo'f vocabulary books, magazines, newspapers ^ teacher 
prepared materials and multi -media materials which provide additional 
reading experiences such as films, filmstrips, tape recorders, cassettes, 
teaching machinery and other such materials should also be provided. 
Hith this vTide variety of materials, a teacher can choose those that 
are appropriate to the levels and skills of each child. 

The fourth aspect to consider j.n a reacting program involves a 
structured:, organized system of tea.ohing reading skills. Just as no 
one set of materials has been demonstrated to meet the needs of all 
children, no one method of teaching decoding or comprehension has proven 
more effective than .any other, Th<? teacher must conscientiously tetich the 
reading skills in a logical^ structured fashion. She must possess 
the ability to make available to the children^ various imys of decoding 
words and gaining meaning. ' She must, also see that reading tasks have 
meaning for a. child, VThen a child does not see any personal meaning 
in a task, it becomes very difficult for him to learn it. Repeated 
experiences of this nature may cause him to see himself as lacking in 
ability to learn. i;ew skills come to have meaning for a child ^/hen 
he can see these skills as consistent \r±th his perceptions of self. 

The teacher needs to let her students see her 0"^^ love and enjoy- 
ment of books and reading. In so doing she will be developing an at- 
mosphere that is conducive to developing life-time readers. There 
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may alirays T^e sone children who don't like to read, but a teacher's 
enthusiasm for reading mil help to eliminate the negative approach 
to reading. 

The next major area in a successful, rx'ogram involves meaningful 
reinforcement procedures. Reinforcement can be accomplished in a • 
variety of vays^ bat in almost every instance the most effective re- 
inforcements are those directed toward the positive aspects of a pro- 
gram. The teacher needs to establish the behavior to be enforced 
and the types of reinforcers. It is advantageous if this can be de- 
termined ^jointly by teacher and student. 

Classroom behaviors can be divided into -tiro broad categories. 
These relate to reading achievement and reading attitudes. Behavior 
in reading achievement vrould involve such areas as T-rord attack skills 5 
comprehension skills j, vocabulary development, reading rate, study 
skills., Bxxd dictionary skills ^ Reading attitudes T-rould involve such 
areas as task completion^ task attention and interest in reading. 

Reinforcers can be either exi^ernal or internal. External re- 
inforcers include immediate revrards such as candy^ free activity time 
or re^'/ards that can be exchanged for valuables such as money or check 
marks. They also include verbal reinforcers mch as "good'^ or "excellent" 
which Bxe effective mth some children. Others might prefer gestures j 
smiles and physical contact. 

On the other hand, reinforcement may be internal lath achievement 
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and attitude accomplished for their o\rti sake. Ho'^'rever, ^-rhatever types 
of reinforcers are used;> it is important that they "be given immediate- 
ly in response to the desired l^ehavior because it helps a child see 
that vrhat he does is valued, . In turn, he mil be able to clarify his 
particular goals in reading and thus fulfill his learning potent iali- 
"ties, 

A continuous evaluation based on objectives constitutes the final 
marjor phase of a reading program. The effectiveness of a program 
should be measured through en evaluation of a child's progress in re- 
lation to the objectives bitten for that child. By having a con- 
tinuous program of evaluation the teacher can modify her reading 
program ^'Then she deems it necessary- If objectives are not being ac- 
complished^ ne\T techniques should be developed and introduced. In- 
dividual evaluation can be accomplished by means of the same procedures 
that ■'T./ere used in the initial individual diagnosis. 

The areas outlined can be used in any classroom. The emphasis 
is on the individual child and hoii his needs can be met most effective- 
ly by the classroom teacher. The one important thing to keep in mind 
vdth any program is that the reading program is ju.st as good as the 
teacher. As Leland Jacobs has effectively -said, "Individualized reading 
starts not rath procedures but ^-dth a creative > perceptive teacher 
one who believes that children vrant to learn T-rho thinks -i-rith . children 
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rather than for them; ^.jho basically respects the individual behavior 
of every youngster: ^rho Tforks ^dth children in orderly but not 
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rigid Tzays. 



Tfalter B. Barbe, Personalized . Reading Instruction , (Englewood Cliff 
KeT-r Jersey: Prentice -Hall ^ Inc.) 1961? P- 19- 
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"CmMCTERISTICS OP A GOOD PJEADITIG lESSOrl''--' 



1. Teacher has a definite goal or purpose for lesson and that 
purpose is evident to students. 

2. Lesson is planned^, systematic^ yet flexible according to dy- 
namics of classroom situation, 

3. Classroom atmosphere is a pleasant;, attractive and optimistic one, 
k. Attention ir> paid to individual differences. 

5. Rapport "between teachers and students is evident. 

6. Teacher is diagnosing as she is teaching. 

7. There is readiness for the lesson, 

8. Pupils are motivated. 

9. Materials are varied (basals^ library/* books^ Trorkbooks^ kits, 
mimeographed materials j etc,)- 

10. Full use is made of audio-visual aids. 

11. Questions are varied to check different levels of comprehension, 

12. Material is at appropriate level for students - 

13. Teacher is obviously amre of such levels as '^instructional^'^ 
"independent," and ^'frustration. " 

l^^-. Meaningful oral reading activities are used to check comprehension. 

15. Pupils have been trained in self -direction (i.e., go fl*om one 
activity to another mthout disturbing teacher)* 

16. All children are productively involved TdLth some aspect of reading. 

17. Use is made of classroom and school libraries. 

18. There is application of basic reading skills to content areas. 



19. Efficient record keeping is done by teacher and students. 

20. Teacher has sense of perspective and humor. 

?1. There is evidence of revievr and relationship to previously 
learned material. 

22. There are follow-up or enricliment activities. 



Sidney J. Rauch, ^'How To Ev.nluate A Reading Program^ The Reading 
Teacher, (Hev/ark;, Delairare: International Reading Association), 
DeFeiiiber, I97O, p. 2^9. 
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CHECKLIST FOR CIASSROOM OBSERVATION 



III, 

I, The Classroom 

1, Environment conducive to 
learning? 

2, Room/materials attractive? 

3, Seating flexible and 
functional? 

h. Setting make learning 
enjoyable? 

5, Ample textual material? 

6. Ample supplementary iv, 
mater5.al? 

?• Balahce of teacher/pupil/' 
commercial material? 

8. Evj-dence of planning? 

9, Connection isfith vhat is 
being taught? 

II. The Teacher 

1. Teacher's appearance good? 

2. Personality pleasing? 

3. Teacher enthusiastic? 
h, Amre of pupil's physical 

needs? 

5* Tries to gain understand- 
ing of pupils? 

6. Frees pupils from tension? 

7- Resolves pupil conflicts? 

8. Develops group feeling? 

9.. Has each pupil make 
contribution? 

10. Accepts all socio-economic 
levels? 

11. Provides for individual 
differences? 

12. Several small groups 
working T^ell? 

13. Employs democratic 
principles? 

ih. Room management .efficient? 
15. Evaluates and returns work 

handed in? 
16 • Materials and aids used 

effectively? 

17. Lesson planned (long/sSort 
range)? ^■ 

18. Knowledge of subject 
taught? 

19* Teacher tries new ideas? 

20, Has professional attitude? 

21. Evidence of in-service 
groT^rbh? 
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The Pupil 

1. Pupils enthusiastic? 

2. Pupils have purpose? 

3. Pupils initiate/carry on 

work? 

k. Enough physical/intellectual 
activity? 

5, Pupils help plan work? 

6. Pupils show self -discipline? 

The Lesson 
^ 1. Evidence of progress in 
subject? 

2. Work not too easy/hard? 

3. Opportimities for using skills? 
k. Lesson p].anned to meet 

objectives? 

5. Lesson relate to other lessons? 

6. Materials arranged to save 
time^' 

7. Classroom activities varied? 

8. Discu.'^sion meaningful; full 
participation? 

9. Class drill meaningful? 

10. Teacher probes beneath 
verbalisms? 

11. Assiigiments provide worth- 
while work? 

12. Assignments developed properly? 

13. Assignments provide for 
indiiridual difference? 

ik. Use mde of community 
resourses? 

15. ClassiTTOrk flexible though 
directed? 

16. Objectives understood by pupils? 

17. Subject matter related to 
pupil needs? 

18. Home/class work related to 
real-life? 

19. Pupils guided to clear, 
independent thought? 

20. ' Pupils go beyond textbook? 

21. Help given for better study 
habits? 

22. Pupils learn self -evaluation? 

23. Evaluation in continuous 
process? 

2k. Tests used as teaching devices? 

25. Tests motivate learning 
relationships? 

26. Effort made to keep parents 
informed? 

27. Effort to development of 
, democratic T^iay of life? 

28. Type of learning going on? 



A Check Lint On Teaching Reading* 



Have you ever wondered "Hov/ am I doing in reading?" To answer 
that question r you might try bozng your ov/n "critic teacher" and think 
of your teaching in terras o':'. the check /list belov; - points an expert 
ohser^/'er of reading lessons would be checking if he visited your class- 
rooTti for an entire' reading lesson, 

A good time to use the check list might be on a day when you feel 
that tJTiO reading lesson v;snt pcirticularly well - so you ^ can analysse what 
you did and how you did it! Once you get into the swing of a good leseon 
by checking youriveif on these points ^ most of the lesson you teach will 
be good ones. 

l^e check list for guided reading (direct teacher guidance) is pre- 
sented in three parts and covers several days' plaris. The fourth part in- 
'cludes activities for independent work groups. . 

^ Step I - Prep aring for Readir\g 

po i: develop a background for reading the stor/ vdth meaning , helping 

chiidran hitch new ideas onto things they already knov/? 

Do I present new words in a meaningful setting? Do we discuss key 

phases that might cause difficulty in' interpretation? 

_Do I Jtiotivate • the reading - raise a question, suggest a problem to 

tackle, hint at a delight in store? 

Step 2 - Xater|;>retin^^^ Btory 

A. Hw do I guide tiie first reading of the story? 

__j*x» 1 have children read silently before asking them to read aloud? 

Do 1 ask thought --provoking questions at Ic^jrical points in the story 

to guide- the reading? 
Do I encourage children to call up mental picturijs and other sensory 

images as tliey read? 
Do 1 use tlie Basic Reader pictures as an aid to interpretation? 

B. How do I guide discus.5ion? 

Do I lead children to think and talk about what they have read in 

tenths of their own experiences? 

; In terms of books and other stories they have read? 

^ Do X help them think about how they can use some of the ideas in the 

story? 

Do I give children a purpose in reading aloud other than showing that 

they know tiie words? 



*FrotT^ An Administrato rs' Handbook on Re adingr Dallas: Scott, Foresman 
and Company , 1956 ^ p . 6 . 
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C. What steps do I take to provide for individual differences? 



Are all children in the reading group^ that is. best suittd for them? 

"do I gear r:|ueGtiDns to individual children - harder questions to abler 

youngs3te.rs, simpls^ questions to the slower ones? 

Do I give olcrs'iai: pupils rancourtigement? 

Do I mojce sur^ they get the points being discussed? 



Step 3 Extending Ski.lls 

Do I take time to teach thoroughly the skill-building exercises in my 
Basic r^cader Guidebook? 

Ani I using ^^^^^z£'^^^'''^-^''''^2L exercises at the time the Guidebook suggest.s? 
km J: providing ad cv^B*tci direction before asking children to do an 
exercise indeporidtintly? , 
Do X bring c^hiXdren together to evaluate Think-and-Do exercises? L 
bo I use results on the Think --and-Do exercises to keep in touch \ 
with each child *s progress and needs? / 
During the ekili-^building period, do I clear up difficulties that 
Kave come to light during guided reading? 

Step 4 -Extending toili ties (Working independently) 

Do I help children get started on independent v/ork rising out of 

the Basic Reader Unit being studied book reportfS/ arts and crafts 
projects r bulletin-'board displays? 
Do I direct luy abler pupili? toward extra study and r^^search? 

'2 Jjo the assigned niaterials provide learning experiences and coirtmensurate 

with tJie group's ability to carry them out? {independent reading level) 

Are directions and asiTigiuaents clear to pupils? 

2^ Are assignments such that children can carry tliem out by themselves 

or with a minimum of supervisiorj? 

Do the practice exercises and activities ta]^;e only a reasonable 
''dji-ount of time to check or evaluate? 

Do assignment:^ provide for individual differences in interests and 
abilitieiu? 
^'Ss a variety of materials available? 

' ^ bo I t?.ncouragG children to use reference books to find out more about 

a subject of special interest? (social studies/ science, etc.) 

Do I provide situations tliat enable pupils to act as leaders of 

special groups? 
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WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Southeast Arkansas Educational Service Center Handout 
Modified Prom EPIC Materials 



Many variables influence an educational program. These 
variables might be categorized as follows; 

I. IbTSTITUTXONAL DIMENSION ; Students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, specialists, families, and communities are 
the institutional variables r 

II. BEHAVIORAL DIMENSION ; The three variables of behavior 
are cognitive, affective, and psychomotor^ 

A. Cognitive Behavioral Variable - Behaviors which 
place primary emphasis on the mental or in-- 
tellectual processes of the learner. The levels 
are Icnowledge, comprehension, analysis, synthesis, 
and evaluation. The six levels of the cognitive 
behavioral variable are defined as follows s 

1. Knowledges Involves the recognition and 
recall of facts (i.e., defining termF 
recalling names, dates, persons, idem fy«- 
ing words, etc.)» 

2. Comprehensions The learner interprets , 
translates , summarizes , or paraphrases 
given materials The person can organise 
the material into another language or form 
of communication (i.e*, reading a book or 
musical scores, grasping the thought of 
material studied, ability to describe some- 
thing in one's own words, etc.). 

3. Applications Involves the use of material 
in a situation which is different from 
that situation in which it was. originally 
learned (i.e., the use of abstract ideas, 
principles, or theories in problem-solving). 

4. Analysis s Involves separating a complex 
entity into its parts, drawing comparisons 
and relationships between the elements 
(i.e., ability to recognize assumptions, 
to distinguish cause and effect relation- 
ships, reorganization of biases or points 
of view, etc. ) . 

O ■ 
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5. Synthesis: Involves combining elements to 
form a new original entity. It involves 

a process of working with pieces, parts, 
elements, etc.^ and arranging them in a 
structure that was not clearly evidenced 
before (i.e., ability to produce a play, 
music, art forms, design products, or 
formulate solutions). 

6. Evaluation: Involves acts of decision - 
making # judging, or selecting based on a 
given set of criteria. These criteria may 
be objective or subjective (i.e., ability 
to indicate fallacies, compare a work or 
an idea with known standards, etc.). 

B. Affective Behavioral Variable - Behaviors which 
primarily emphasize attitudes, emotions, and 
values of the learner and are usually reflected 
by interests , appreciat ions , and adjustments . 
This is a more nebulous area than the Cognitive 
Variable, but equally importaitit. The levels are : 
receive, respond, value, organization, and 
characterization. 

1. Receive: The learner is av;are of, or pas- 
sively attending to certain phenomena and 
stimuli (i.e., listening, being attentive 
to, etc- ) . 

2a Respond: The learner complies to given 
expectations by attending or reacting to 
certain stimuli or phenomena (i.e^, obeys 
or participates as expected, etc.). 

3. Value: The learner displays behavior con- 
sistent with a single belief or attitude 
in sitviations where he is not forced to 
comply or obey (i.e., demonstrates a defin- 
ite preference, displays a high degree of 
certainty and conviction, etc.). 

4. Organizations The learner is committed to 
a set of values as he displays or communi- 
cates his beliefs or values (i.e., develops 
a rationale for a set of values, makes 
judgments about sets of values) . 



5« Characterisations The total behavior of 
the learner is consistent with the values 
he has internalized (i.e.^ develops a con- 
sistent philosophy of life^ exhibits respect 
for the worth and dignity of human beings, 
etc, ) . 

Psychomotor Behavioral Variable - Behaviors which 
place primary emphasis on neuromuscular or physical 
skills, involving various degrees of physical dex- 
terity. The levels are ; imitation, manipulation, 
precision, articulat^ion^ and naturalization. 

1. Imitation J When the learner is exposed to 
an observable action, he begins-. to make 
covert imitation of that action. Such 
covert behavior appears to be the starting 
point in the growth of psychomotor skill- 
This is then followed by overt performance 
of an act and capacity to repeat it. The 
performance, however, lacks neuromuscular 
coordination or control, and hence is 
generally in a crude and imperfect form 
(i.e^^ impulse, overt repetition). 

2„ Manipulations . Emphasises the development of 
skill in following directions^ perfprming 
of selected actions, and fixation of per- 
formance through necessary practice • At 
this level the learner is capable of per- 
forming an act according to instruction 
rather than just on the- basis of observa- 
tion as in the case at the level of 
imitation (i.e. , following directions) . 

3. Precisions The proficiency of performance 
reaches a higher level of refinement in re- 
producing a given act. Here, accuracy, 
proportion, and exactness in performance 
become significant (i.e., reproduction, con- 
trol, errors reduced to a minimum) . 

4. Articulations Emphasizes the coordination 
of a series of acts by establishing ap- 
propriate sequence and accomplishing harmony 
or internal consistency among different acts 
(i.e.^ performance involves accuracy and 
control plus felements of speed and time) . 
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5. Naturalisations A high level of proficiency 
in the slcill of performance of a single act 
is required. The behavior is performed 
with the least expenditure of psychic energy. 
The act is routinized to such an extent that 
it results in automatic and spontaneous re- 
sponse (i.e», performance iDecomes natural 
and smooth) . 

III. IHSTRUCTIOHRL DIMEHSIOM ; The third dimension describes the 
instructional variables of organization, content, method^ 
facilities^ and cost* 



Notice that the objective stated includes a variable from 
each dimension (student, cognitive , c 0:1 tent ) and describes how 
the level of behavior will be measured (MOD Reading Test) . 

< — ' 

In the beginning phases of developing' and writing objec- 
tives, remember to include four elements in each objectives 

(1) The institutional variable 

(2) The behavioral variable 

(3) The instructional variable 

(4) A measurement instrument or techniquo. 

Tlie following questions will assist you in writing objec- 
tives ; 



WHO WHO is the person in the institutional 

dimension of which the behavior is expected? 

BEHZWIOR 2. !^at BEHAVIOR is desired? (identify the 

specific level of behavior) 



WHAT 3, WHAT instructional variable will the 

person's behavior be related to? 

MEASURHIENT 4, How will the behavior be specifically 

IIEASURED? 

SUIIIIARY 

The Organizational Structure of Variables provides educa- 
tors with a systematic procedure for identifying and describing 
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those variables v/hich influence a given program. 
The structure assists educators tos 

1, Identify variables affecting their program. 

2. Develop behavioral objectives in order to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their program. 

In addition, the variables of the structure provide a 
basis for common communication among educators. 
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CiniiD'S imEI33ST ITTVEOTORY 

Grade 



1. Do you like stories about animals? ; 

2. T^iat other stories do you like^ 

dislike? ^ . 

3. Do you like to have someone read to you" ^^^o^ 

k. Do you like to read stories'? 

5. Do you o\m any books'? ^[Tliat are some of them? 



6. Do you go to the movies'^ ^.Jhen"^ ' 

7. IThat do you like to see'!' ^ 

8. Do you listen to the radio'? TThen'? 

9. VJhat do you like to hear? 

10. Do you mtch television'? ^Then'? 

11. THiat do you like to see? 

12. ^'^at kind of games do you like to play? 

13. If you could buy anything you v;ant for yourself 5 irhat ^^rould you buy? 

ik. ""Tiat do you like to do most in school?^_ 

15. T/hen you have time at home. '.>nat do you like to do most'? 

16. Do you like to help your mother or father? Hoi^r? 

17. If you could have three lashes and they might all come true, irhat irould 
you choose'? 1 2 

18. Are you afraid of anything? ^IJhat? . 

19. I"^en you gvovr up, irhat vrould you like to be? 

20. Do you have a pet? ^Tell me about it. 



HOLE INFOmiATION REPORT 



Name of Cliild 



Grade 



• (Questions below refer to this child) 
Please check one: Ansx>rers are reported by Father ^ilotlier Both_ 

1. Approximate niunber of books in the home* Adult Children ^s^ 

2. Magazines in the home regularly \ 



3. 



Net.rspapers in the home regularly__ 



People living in the home; . Total Huinber ^Parents^ 

Grandparents Children (give e.ges) 

Others 



5. Last school grade completed by; Father 

6. Length of time in present home: 

7. Family travel: Other States 

Child has traveled by car train 



Mother 



bus 



8. Language spoken in the home: English 

Q. Any serious injury or illness of child 

10. Age at vjhich child first Tralked years^ 

^years months ^ 

11. Child's feeling about school: likes 

12. Fears child has 



_Another Count ry__ 
_ai rplane 

Other 



months tallced 



dislikes 



13. Child's greatest interest 



lU. Child's present physical condition__ 



15. On school days 3 child goes to bed at 

16. Home chores expected of child 



jp.iti. > gets up at_ 



17.' Child's time spent each VTsek in playing 

listening to radio ^/jatching TV 

practicing music household duties_ 



at movies 



reading 



years 



a.m. 



18. Hovr do you feel about your child's progress in reading"^^ 
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